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E are now approaching to a period, in which the hiftory 
of knowledge, will, by degrees, become more and more 
intereRting and copious, The latter end of the fifteenth century 
prefents as with the dawn of that full light which at length 
fhone upon thefe kingdoms. But before we proceed in our nare 
rative, it will be expedient to look back on fome circumftances, 
an acquaintance with which will affift us in forming a clearet 
view of our fubjed. 

In former articles, we have had occafion to mention, inci« 
dentally, the fehool divines who flourifhed in Great Britain. 
But we have promifed to confider the fcholaftic theology a little 
more diftinétly and particularly, as it is a curious phenomenon 
in the hiftory of the human mind. 

It was early the fault of divines to mix a {parious philofophy 
with religion, ‘This difpofition prevailed foon after the ye 
gation of the Gofpel, and continued, for feveral of the firft 
centuries of Chrittianity, to be prodattive of evil effeéts, Buc 
that is not the point to which our prefent enquiry tends. The 
fchool divinity, properly fo called, nad a latter origin, It took 
its rife in thote barbarous ages which fuccecded the downfall of 
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learning, owing to the irraptions of the northern nations, and 
to other caufes. Perhaps fome preparation was made for the 
intredvétion of this divinity by John Damafcenus, in the eighth 
century ; who, having drawn up an abridgement of the logic 
and ethics of Ariitotle, formed a fcheme of theology upon it, 
in his four books, concerning ‘* the Orthodox Faith.” His 
model, however, in confequence of the general ignorance and 
barbarity of the fucceeding times, was not {peedily followed, 
Towards the clofe of the eleventh century, fomething of the 
fame plan was purfued by Lanfranc and Anfelm, fucceffively 
archbifhops of Canterbury. 

In the beginning of the next century, the famous Abelard 
publithed three books of an introduétion to divinity ; by the 
afif_lance of which, Peter Lombard, about the middle of that 
century, compiled his four Books of Sentences, from the write 
ings of the fathers, and efpecially of St Auftin, This work 
was long held in prodigious reputation, and the commentaries 
upon it were almoft without number. The author of it was 
entitled, by way of diftinction, ** The Mafter of Sentences,” 
and he has often been reprefented as the father of the {choole 
men. Hence forward theology affumed a new form, and was 
refolved into a number of queitions, which were debated with 
all poffible fubtilty. -What contributed, in the highef degree, 
to this effect was the veneration which was paid to Ariltotle ; 
who now came to be regularly ftudied, and to be made the 
fiandard of logic and philoiphy, 

We are not, however, to imagine, that the learned of this 
period were acquainted with Ariftotic in the original. For 
what knowledge they have had of him they were indebied to 
the Arabians. Itis well known, and has formerly been mene 
tioned, that the Saracens, after they had become fettled in the 
feveral countrics which were conquered by them, applied theme 
felves to literature. Among their other purfuits, being of a 
fabtle genius, the philofophy of Ariftotle naturally excited their 
attention and admiration. His logic was fuited to their tafte, 
and from him they learned to multiply diftinétions without rea- 
fon, and without end. In commenting upon him their literary 
men were employed for centuries 5 and it was only through the 
medium of tne tranflations derived from the Mahometans in 
Spain that an acquaintance with him was obtained by the reit 
of Eerope. With thefe tranflations, toe divines of the Romith 
church adopted the barbarous terms of Avicenna and other 
Arabians, which terms being introduced into the Latin tongue 
formed a molt extraordinary jargon, What particularly recome 
mended Ariflotle to the theologians was, their belief that they 
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could draw arguments from him which wou!'d enable them to 
confute the tenets of the Mahometans themfelves, and to fup- 
port all the doctrines of popery. 

Accordingly, his philofophy was eagerly embraced; and 
although it was only collected from tranflations ill performed, 
and worfe underftood, it reigned triumphant for many ages. 
Ariftotle held the chair of civinity, inftead of St. Paul. The 
perfons who principally contributed to this literary revolution 
were Albertus Magnus, Bonaventure, and efpecially Thomas 
Aquinas. He it was who, in the thirteenth century, gave to 
the fcholaftic theology its fall eftablifhment, and raifed it to its 
higheft glory. To him, as the head of fchoolmen, thofe who 
have been devoted to that {pecies of divinity have ufually looked 
vp with a veneration almoft approaching to idolatry. The title 
beftowed upon him was that of the Angelical door, and he 
has heen loaded with innumerable praifes. 

Thomas Aquinas was the father of the Realiits, whofe diftin- 
guifhed tenet it was, that univerfals are realities, and have an 
actual exiftence, not being merely ideas or imaginations, but 
fubfifting, as they expreffed it, in their own language, ex parte 
rei. His difciples were called Thomits. 

But though the philofophy of Thomas Aquinas maintained 
fo great a {way, new parties could not be prevented from {pring- 
ing up among the fchool-men. A very eminent fect was formed 
by Duns Scotus, who departed, in various inftances, from the 
doftrines of Aquinas, The chief points about which they dit 
agreed were, the ‘* Nature of the Divine Co-operation with the 
Haman Will.” the ‘* Meafure of the Divine Grace that is necef- 
fary to Salvation,” the ** Unity of Form in Man,” or perfonal 
identity, and other abftrufe and minute queltions, But what 
contributed mof, to exalt the reputation of Scotus, and to cover 
him with glory,was his defence of what is called the “* Immacu- 
late Conception of the Virgin Mary.” Hence he was warmly pae 
tronized by the Francifcans, in oppofition to the Dominicans, 
who entertained different notions with regard to that matter, 
The difciples of Duns Scotus were called Scotifts. For a long 
period, the Thomifts and the Scotilts contended againit each 
other with all the fubtleties of dillinétion they were capable of 
inventing ; nor is the controverfy between thein entirely ex. 
cluded from the Latin {chools, even at the prefent day, 

Another formidable adverfary to the dottrine of Thomas 
Aquinas, was found in William Occam, a Francifcan friar, of 
the feverer order ; a fullower of Scotus, and a doctor of divinity 
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This. perfon, in, the fourteenth century, was the reviver-of the 
Nominalifts, a fet that had. long fabfifted, bat which had now 
for fome time funk into general negle&. They had received 
that denomination, becaufe they maintained that words, not 
things, were the objeéts of dialectics. To become learned, it 
Was not enough, they faid, to have juft ideas of things ; but it 
was likewife neceflary to know the proper names of their genera 
and {pecies, and to be able to exprefs them clearly and exprefsly, 
without confufion and ambiguity. The doétrines of the Nomi« 
nalifts were founded upon the philofophy of Zeno. and the Stoics; 
fo that, in fome reipeés, Occam and. his followers are to be 
confidered as oppoférs of Ariftotile. In the contefts. which were 
carried.on by them with the difciples of Aquinas, it was not 
always a war of diftin€tions and words. The combatants were 
fo enraged at each other, that they often proceeded to blows, 
The Nominalifts were fometimes triumphant, efpecially when 
they happened to be headed by men of great reputation ; but, 
in general, they were far inferior in number to the Realifts, and 
at Iength became of little confideration. The Realilts, were 
fepported by the Popes, their method of treating fubjects beiog 
thought more favourable to the dodirines and claims of the 
church of Rome. .There was another fect called the Formalilts, 
who mediated between the two grand contending parties, but 
who, as might be expeéted, never rofe to any high degree of 
eminence. 

However the fchoolemen might be divided, their difputes 
were idle and ridiculous, ana their diftin€tions abfurd, and, for 
the moft part, unintelligible. In their works they difcuffed an 
infinite number of theological or philofophical queftions, pro- 
pofed the arguments on both fides, and determined them by 
fubtle and analogical reafonings. In doing this, they frequenily 
made ufe of the authority of ‘Arittotle, and fometimes appealed 
to that of the Fathers; their quotations from whom, being 
taken fecond hand, were, in many cafes,very inaccurately 
applied. The flyle of their books was generally dry and bar- 
Barous, and almoit always involved in obfcutity. “heir mode 
of preaching was adapted to their fcholaflic method of ftudy. 
In their fermons they abounded with divifions and low com- 
parifons : and it was very feldom that they treated any point 
of morality in its proper extent, or eftabiifhed it apon folid 
principles, or urged it with elogaence and fpirit. The more 
elaborate commentaries on fcripture were full of allegories and 
myftical interpretations, Thofe who wrote upon tie ritts and 
oeremonies of the church, wholly employed themfelves in fecking 
or inventing myfterious reafons for the obfervance of ry 
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But the grand bufieefs of the more eminent fchool-men, was 
the idloftnation of Ariftotle. On him, incredible numbers of 
comments were written, of which it may jaftly be faid, thar 
they only férved to darken ¢ounfel, by words without kaow- 
ledge. 

Nothing: could be more anfavourable to true theology, and. 
true fcience, than the fchool-divinity, and the {chool-philofo- 
phy. That we may jadge of the ridiculous parpofes to which, 
this divinity and philofopby were applied, we thall mention a 
few of the queftions that were the objects of difcufion, No 
lefs chat twenty-four chapters are employed by Albertus Mag- 
nus, in examining ‘* whether the Angel Gabriel appeared to 
the Virgin Mary in the thape of a ferpeat, of a dove, of aman, 
or of a woman ;” “© whether he feemed to be yourg or old ;” 
«© ih what drefs he was ;” ‘* whether his garment was white, or 
of two colours ;’? ** whether his linen was clean or foul ;” 
«* whether he appeared im the morning, at noon, or ia the 
evening ;’ ** what was the colour of the Virgin Mary’s hair ;”” 
«¢ whether fhe was acquainted wich the mechanic and liberal, 
arts 3” ** whether fhe had any flcill in grammar, rhetoric, logic, 
mafic, altronomy,” dc. and ‘* whether he had a tioroagh Kiow- 
ledge-of the book of Sentences, and of al] the chapters it con- 
tai??? a book which was compofed about eleven hundred years 
after tier deaths. Some of: the queftions difcaffed by ‘Thomas 
Aquinas were indecent, as well as ridiculous: fuch as, ‘* why 
he did not affume the female fex 3’ ‘* whether there were ex- 
crements im paradife ;” and * whether the faints will rife with 
their inteltines.” Other topics of difpuration, {till more fcan- 
dalous and fhamefal, we forbear to {pecify. Oae enquiry, which 
was, “ whether a million of angels might not fitnpoa a needle’s 

point,” is truly langhable. ; 

The abfard veneration in which Ariftotle was. held by the 
greateft part of the fchoolmen, will appear from the extravagant 
titings which were advanced concerning him. It wasaiferted, 
that Natare herfelf iad fet her fignet to what he invented. One 
divine maintained, that it was impofiible for the utmott ttretch 
of huavan-underitauding, without the particular aiit.tance of a 
genius, to:penctrate into the feerets of Natare fo far as Ariitotle 
had done, Another affirmed; that this philoiopher, in all his 
undertakings, afed to advife with a fpirit, whici-he bad brougic 
down fromthe {phere of Venus, by the facsifice of a haitered 
lamb, and fone other ceremonies. A third contended, that he 
had no need of faci affittance 5. and that he was aole, by the 
mere ftrength of his natural genius, to arrive at as perfect a 
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knowledge in divinity, as that which was communicated to our 
firft father when he was afleep in paradife, or to St. Paul in his 
eXxtacy. 

It was declared by a fourth, that Ariftotle was the fore-run- 
ner of the Meffias in the myfteries of Natare, as John the Bap- 
tift was in the myfteries of grace. By fome perfons it was 
acknowledged, that if he had been employed in the accarate 
diftin€tions of all forts of reafonings, the church would have 
wanted many articles of faith. ‘* The authority of Ariftotle, 
fays Nicius Frythreas, has taken too deep root to be afraid of 
the power of any man. His doétrine does and will flourith, 
and the meafure of every one’s underftanding will be rated by 
what proportions of knowledge he has imbibed from his foun- 
tain of learning: nor will any one who has a grain of fenfe, 
not choofe, in matters relating to philofophy, to err with the 
God, if I may fo fay, of philofophers, than to think right with 
any other petty retailers of literature.” 

With all the mifapplication of their talents, the fchool-di- 
vines and philofophers were many of them great men. Thomas 
Aquinas, in particular, had extraordinary abilities, which, if 
they had been properly directed, might have rendered him very 
ufeful to mankind. Nor is it to be imagined that every thing 
in him is trifling and ridiculous. There are, it is believed, parts 
of his works which might even now be read with pleafure and 
advantage, 

So far as it is an honour to have produced the fchool-men, 
our own country had its full fhare in that honour. Not to 
mention Lanfranc and Anfeim, Duns Scotus was a Briton, pro- 
bably born in Scotland, and William Occam was an Englith- 
man. Alexander Hales, John Baconthorp, Thomas Bradwar- 
dine, and a large lilt of names might be produced, if it were 
neceflary to refcae them from the oblivion ia which they have 
Jong flept. 

At the clofe of the fifteenth century, the {choolephilofophy 
ftill retained its dominion, and continued todo fo, among di- 
vines in general, to a much later period. It was not, however, 
fo univerfally followed as it had hitherto been ; for other fub- 
je€ts began now to engage the attention of mankind. Some 
few perions went even io far as to perceive the folly of the 
{cholaftic difquifitions and diftin€tions, and to treat them with 
contempt and ridicule, Others, who itill adhered to the fyitem, 
withed to ftrip off the uncouth and barbarous language with 


which it had been clothed, and to put it in a more eafy and 
giaccful 
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graceful drefs : bat it was not of a nature to admit of much 
junction with tafle and elegance. 


[To be continued] 





Extracts from “* A Philofophical Survey of the South of 


Ireland.” 
[Continued from Page 208.] 


HARLEVILLE is a poor borough, about forty miles from 

Cork, and faid to be midway between that and Limerick. 

The ion, though very ordinary, is reckoned a gocd one. It 

would rather indeed be wonderful if it were good, in a {mall 

town, without manpfaétures, fituated in a country without agri- 
culture, and where the refortof travellers cannot be great. 

But ** not to be worft ftands in fome rank of praife’”’, com- 
pared to one I had juft paffed through, Charleville had an air 
of opulence. The village I mean is Buttevant, finely fituated 
in a fine country. Here was a collection of the vileft cribs, 
raifed of dry floes, not fix feet high, interfperfed with the an- 
tique towers of battered caltles, and augult remains of ruined 
monafteries. 

From Cork to Mallow there is very little natural or artificial 
decoration, except in the neighbourhood of a poor village, 
where the ruins of a {pacious abbey in a valley, and of a proud 
little caftle on the brow of a hill, are ftill to be feen. ‘There 
fome venerable oaks ftretch their long arms acrofs the road, and 
from thence wind down a romantic glee, in view of a new 
houfe of a good appearance. 

The fituation of Mallow is charming; it lies on this fide of 
the Blackwater, the other fide being moilly occupied by gentle- 
men’s feats, richly planted, and neatly dreffed. It is a borough 
town, the balcony. windows of which betray all the fymptoms 
of decay. Withoat manufactures it fubfills by the precarious 
trade of letting lodgings. It has a tepid {pring, which is faid 
to be a fovereign rettorative ; but of late years it has been de- 
ferted in favour of Briftol, where, if the waters are not better, 
it mult be allowed that the accommodations are. 

On this road I met an Irith funeral, one or two of which [ 
had feen before ; but this might have proved fatal to me, forI 
met it unexpectedly in turning a corner, and no fooner did the 
mourvers fce me than they fet up a yell which frightened my 
horfe not a little, The cry, however, which had been ori- 
ginally raifed on my account, cealed ac fight of my danger; 
but 
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but the girls, who fet it ap, could not help laughing at my 
fituation, ‘ 

It is the cuftom of this country to conduct their dead to the 
grave in all the parade they can difplay; and as they pafs 
through any town, or meet any remarkable perfon, they fet op 
their howl. A gentleman and his feryant were, it feems, 
thought todeferve this compliment, 

The feries of ceremonies ufed on the night or nights that the 
eorpfe remains unburied is what they calla wake. At thefe 
wakes the criers, or keenaghers, fit round the corpfe, which is 
ftretched on a bed or board, covered with white linen, a plate of 
falt being placed over the heart. The falt, I fuppofe, they con- 
fider as the incorruptible part, the body itfelf being the type of 
corruption. 

Thefe wakes are meetings of merriment and feftivity, to 
which-they refort from far and near. The old people amofe 
themfelves in’ fmoking tobacco, drinking whitkey, and telling 
ftories in the room with the corpfe ; whilft the young men, in 
the barn, or fome feparate apartment, exhibit feats of activity ; 
er, infpired by their fweethearts, dance away the night to the 
melodious pleafixg of a bagpipe ; thus enjoying as much plea- 
fure as their betters at courtly balls or midnight mafquerades. 
I am, however, forry to add, that fuch is their paffion for ca. 
roufals, on thefe occafions, that the furvivors have been fome- 
times begzared by the expence, 

I have heard of an old woman, who, having gathered a few 
guineas, chofe to beg rather than break in upon chat fum, 
which the bad hoarded up, in order, as the expreffed it, to have 
herfelt buried- decently, This decency, for which the was fo 
anxious, was, that the neighbours might be regaled with plenty 
of whitkey and tobacco, So much for the Irith ery ! 

Leaving Buttevant I thought the me plus altra of human 
wretchednefs was then pafled, but Killmailock was before me. 
Had fuch icenes prefented themfelves on leaving Dublin, curio- 
fity might have proved too weak an incentive to proceed ; 
I thould have turned back again, to avoid the fight of mifery 
which I could not bat fee), without being able to remove, 

i hac been told at Charleville, that the next ftage was Braff, 
and tiere 1 purpofed to breakfait ; but after riding a few miles; 
and flaring at a fight fo unexpeéted as a well plavted park, [ 
unexpectediy turned through an arch, under an old caftle, intoa 
ipacious itreet, compoied of houfes, whica, though magnificent, 
were wincowlels and rooflefs. 

An inu was a jound unknown here ; I got, however, a ftable 
for my horics, and a room for myfelf, where, I fuppofe, a fire 
has 
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has not been kindled fince the lat election, for thefe ruins fend 
two members to parliament. Sheds were raifed, within thefe 
noble ftru€tures, too nafty for the habitation of Englith. pigs. 

Kilmallock mutt be a place of high antiquity. Itis reported 
to have .been a walled town before the Englith got foo:ing 
here. . Sir.;James Ware relates, that an abbey of Dominicans, 
or Black Friars, was built there in the thirteenth century by 
the fovereign, brethren, and commonalty. It formerly gave 
title to an carl, and preferves a greater fhare of magnificeace, 
even in its ruins, than any thing I had yet feen in Ireland, 
1 call it the Lrith Balbeck. 

There is but one ftreet now ftanding entire; but from fome 
fcattered piles, and from the foundation of others, there is rea- 
fon to fuppofe that there have been more. The walls round 
the tawn, which ia many places ftill remain, are of an oblong 
fquare. . Ateach angle has been a caftle, like chofe under which 
the traveller pafles, at the ends of the remaining ftreet. One of 
thefe is the jail of the city. 

As you approach Limerick the grounds grow rich, and ex- 
quifitely beautiful. Several thorn hedges, and fome plantations 
of foreft trees, were a greater luxury to my eye than any other 
part of Munfter ; yet the lands were moftly occupied by black 
cattle, as Tipperary was by theep. 

About a ceatury ago Limerick was reckoned the fecond, city 
in Ireland. At prefent it does not feem to be half as large as 
Cork, It has loft its rank, not becaufe it thrives lefs, but becaufe 
Corke thrives more; for it is in fo flousithing a ftate, that ic 
has taken the lead of Galway and Waterford. 

Limerick is compofed of what is called the Irith and the 
Englifh town, ‘The latter ftands upon a piece of ground called 
the King’s Ifland, formed by the Shannon, which divides itfelf 
a little above the citys Both towns, in their ancient ftate, con- 
fitted of one long wide flreet, well built, cut at right angles by 
many narrow lanes, in form of a comb with a double row of 
teeth. 1 with it lefs refembled a comb unbruthed. 

Both towns feem pretty much alike in their buildings, and 
are united together by an old bridge called Baal’s, On the 
fame arm of the river, communicating with the quays and the 
new fireets, is an elegant bridge of three arches, lately erected ; 
the middle arch, of a {pan of forty feet, admits boats under 
fail, ‘The third bridge, thrown over the greater arm of the rj- 
ver, is called Thomond@’s, and, though confilting of fourteen 
arches, is faid to have beea built for 301, Thomond’s and 
Baal’s together are not {0 wide as the fourteen arches of Welt~ 
minfler Bridge. 

Vox, Xl, 270, 2F Lime- 
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Limerick is a place fortified by nature; for, without the an. 
noyance of circomjacentt hills, itis built upon an ifland, ene 
circled by a filtong barrier, the arms of the Shannon. It isnow 
happily difmarttled, and fcarce’a trace of its old walls and fe- 
venteen gates ere to be feen. The fubftitation of fpacious 
quays and commodicus houfes, in place of lofty battlements 
and maffive baftions, has given it ‘a thorough and healthy venti- 
Jation. Limerick, like Lon@on, was formerly vifited by the 
plague frequently, bat the effe€t has here alfo been removed by 
the removal of the caufe. 

I can eafily believe that the women here deferve their cele- 
brated charaéter for beauty; for | have feen great numbers of 
pretty faces ‘in the fireets and public walks. In general, the 
common’ people, too, are of avery comely perfonage. The 
fireets ate always crowded with them ; having no flaple manu- 
falure to employ them, they walk about, like the fluggard, 
* with their hands in their bofom.” They once had a manu- 
faéture of ferges, but that is nearly extinét. They are, how- 
ever, famous for making gloves; aud fome northern foldiers, 
who have been difcharged here, have given birth tu the weav- 
ing of linen. 

You nvay judge cf the ftate of agriculture in this neighbour. 
hood from a prevailing maxim, that their lands are fo rich they 
are obliged to throw their dong into the Shannon, I with, 
however, they would throw it any where out of the ftreets. The 
old Milefian marners prevail more here than in any placel 
have yet vifited. At night, as you pafs along, you may hear the 
bagpipe fqueaking in every alehoofe. And from the number 
of backpamavon tables to be feen at the coffee-hoafes, one may 
conjeciure what are the amufements of thefe good citizens. 
A very-accomphified gentleman, who is an officer in the garri- 
fon here, and who fpent aconfiderable time in Spain, remarked, 
that he obferved’many cuttoms in Spain which pot him in mind 
of Ireland ;and that now Limerick teminds him of Spain 
more than any other place. 

‘There are here three churches.’ The cathedral is a maflive 
Gothic pile, with a good ring of bells, and fume monamental 
decorations, “The cufiom-hoofe is a very elegant niodern ftruc- 
ture; the pediment is fupporced by fluted pilatters; the front 
has bot five windows ina row, yet, including the colonnades, the 
Whole eleVation is near two handed ‘feet. 

‘This country, thoagh reckoned the dampeft part of the king- 
dom, furnithes as many inttances of lonyevity as uny other. 
Near Glin there lived one Kelly, who'at the age of 120 is faid 
to have been fo upright and ftraight in his limos as to walk fe. 
veral 
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THE 


veral milesevery day. 'Thev mentidh a woman much older at 
Shanagoldia whofe eyefight is {0 good, that the employs herfelf 
ia knitting; and of an babir folively, that the danced fome 
time fince at the wedding of one of her great grandchildren, 
They give you the names of women who bear children after the 
age of threefcore. But the troth of thefe accounts I neither 
afira nor deny 


(To be continued.) 





Ax INTERESTING TRIAL 
ATELY came on a caufe, Kendal wer/us M. P. Andrews, 


Bfq. which comprehends circumftances very interefting to 
the public, and particularly to the inhabitants of London, 
The. plaintiff was a dealer in hay, who, by the order of Mr, 
Androws’s coachmae, 2 man of the name of Crawfurd, had 
brought in various loads of hay and ftraw, which had been con- . 
famed, gs was not difproved, by Mr. Andrews’s horfes, This 
dealer, however, had never feen Mr. Andrews, and trafted him 
by the order of his coachman alone, becayfe, as he ftated ir, 
** it was the cuflom of the trade fo todo.” It appeared, 
however, that Mr. Andrews had always given his coachman 
ready money to buy hay ia the Haymarket, which this fellow 
had put into his own pocket, and then brought to his matter 
forged receipts. Mr. Andrews therefore know nothing of the 
debt that was going on againfthim. On this dealer coming in 
with his bill, the coachman, before his mafter, denied any 
knowledge of him, and then abfconded. On this groand the 
plaintiff brought his action—‘* that having trufted Mr. Aa- 
drews, on the order of his fervant, and the horfes of Mr. Aa- 
drews having eaten his hay, he had a right to be paid his bill.” 
Mr. Bearcroft was counfel for the plaintiff, and the Honourable 
Mr. Erfkine for the defendant. The rule of law laid down by 
Mr. Erikine was that which was adopted by the Judge, thar, 
unlefs a general authority could be proved to be given by a 
mafter to a fervant, to order things in his name, that mafter was 
not liable to pay for them. ‘That fach authority was implied, 
if he once paid a bill which had been fo incurred: But that ic 
would be the moft fatal of all precedents, could a general in 
diftin€&t authority be fo implied, merely becaafe the feryant 
chofe to orcer goods without the mait:r evea knowing the 
tradefman, Nor was even the confumption of the article any 
grouna for the right of payment, for Judge Grofe, before 

2Fa2 whom 
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whom the caufe came, very judicioufly remarked, that if a pens 
tleman.dealt with A, for certain goods, which the fervant might 
fell,and order again from B.C. D. and fo on, and whofe goods 
he might likewife difpofe of, except certain {mall parcels which 
the mafter might confume, he would thas become liable to pay 
for things ahundred times over. A fpecial jury was fammoned 
upon this occafion, who without hearing any evidence on the 
part of Mr. Andrews, and without going out of court, brought 
in their verdi&t in his favour. 

Mr. Ertkine difplayed, in many luminous points of view, the 
neceffity of eftablifhing fome legal landmark againft abufes 
which were creeping every inftantinto-every family.—That the 
recommendation of fervants, by tradefmen, had created a grate- 
ful but moft dangerous fellow feeling in the breafts of fervants 
thus recommended; that it was high time fuch frauds were 
flopped by the interference of law; and that it became the 
fafety, not lefs than the duty, of every tradefman, on any article 
being demanded by a fervanr, ‘to come and afk his mafler, whe- 
ther fuch credit was avthorifed by him ? Without this, what 
mafter would be fafe ? Without it, what limi¢ would there: be 
for the debts which might be heaped upon a gentleman,” who 
might think, in honeft fecurity, he owed nothing to any man? 





On the Trade and Agriculture of America. 
By Tuomas Jerrerson, £7, 


MERICA never had an interior trade of any importance. 
Our exterior commerce has fuffered very much from the 
beginning of the jate conteft.. During this time we have 
manufactured, within our families, the moit neceffary articles of 
clothing. Thofe of cotton will bear fome comparifon with the 
fame kinds of manofacture in t.urope ; bat thofe of wool, flax, 
and hemp, are very coarfe, unfightly, and unpleafant ; and fuch 
is our attachment to agriculture, and fuch our preference for 
foreign manufactures, that, be it wife or unwife, our people will 
certainly return, as foon as they can, to the raifing raw materials, 
and exchanging them for finer manofaCtures than they are able 
to execate themlelves. 

The political ecconomifts of Europe have eftablithed it as a 
principle that every {tate fhould manufacture for itfelf: and this 
principle, like many others, we transfer to America, without 
calculating the difference of circamflance which fhould often 
produce a difference of refult. Ia Europe the lands are either 
cultivated, or locked up againit the cultivator. —— 
mul 
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moft therefore be reforted to of neceffity, not of choice, to fup- 
port the farplus of their people. But we have an immenfity 
of land courting the induftry of the hufbandman. Is it bet 
then that al] our citizens fhould be employed in its improvement 5 
or that one half fhould be called off from that toexercife manu- 
faftures and handicraft arts for the other ? Thofe who labour 
in the earth are the chofen people of God, if ever he had achofen 
people, whofe breafts he has made his peculiar depofit for fub- 
ftantial and genuine virtue, It is the focus in which he keeps 
alive that facred fire which otherwife might efcape from the 
face of the earth. Corruption of morals in the mafs of culti- 
vators is a phenomenon of which no age nor nation has fur- 
nifhed an example. It is the mark fet on thofe who, not look- 
ing up to heaven, to their own foil and induftry, as does the 
hofbandman, for their fabfiltence, depend for it on the cafual- 
ties and caprice of cuftomers. Dependence begets fubfervieace 
and venality, fuffocates the germ of virtue, and prepares fit 
tools for the defigns of ambition, This the natural progrefs 
and confequence of the arts has fometimes perhaps beer: re- 
tarded by accidental circumftances ; bat, generally f{peaking, 
the proportion which the aggregate of the cther clafles of citi- 
zens bears in any fate to that of its hofbandmen, is the pro- 
portion of its unfound to its healthy parts, and is a good-enough 
barometer whereby to meafure its degree of corruptions While 
we have land to labour, then, let us never wilh to fee our citi- 
zens occupied at a work-bench, or twirling a diftaff. Carpen- 
ters, mafons, fmiths, are wanting in hufbandry ; but, for the 
general operations of manufacture, let our workfhops remain 
in Europe, It is better to carry provifions and materials to 
workmen there, than bring them to the materials, and with them 
their manners and principles. The lofs by the tran{portation 
of commodities acrofs the Atlantic will be made up in happinefs 
and permanence of government, The mobsot great cities add 
juft fo much to the fopport of pure government, as fores do 
to the ftrength of the homan body, It is the manners and 
{pirits of a people which preferve a republic in vigour, A de- 
generacy in which isa canker which foon eats to the heart 
of its laws and conftitution. 





SPECIMEN OF ORTHOGRAPHY, 
HE following is a copy of a written notice lately ftuck up, 
by a blackimith, in a market-town in Chehhire : 
** Thele is too infult my krediters that hive thay wonnot cum 
hand pay me wat theay howe me, I will jase em ew without 
faither noutife. 


«¢ J. B. blackfmith hand churchwarden.” 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
For JANUARY, 17838. 


[From the Enciisu Review.] 
LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 


e Bpere political phenomena of the prefent age are perhaps 
more aftonifhing than any that happened in former 
periods of the world. While, the great caufé of liberty is 
afferting, and the chains of mankind are falling from their 
hands in every corner of the easth ; while in France, the mof 
defpotic kingdom of Europe, the people are vindicating their 
rights and privileges. while Scotland is contending tor the 
ancient liberties of its boroughs ; and while che Britith nation 
is making efforts to emancipate the enflaved natives of Africa ; 
there are omens of the molt portentous and dreadful nature that 
threaten the extinétion of liberty at home, The freedom of 
the prefs is the palladium of the Englifh conftitution, and the 
bafis of all our rights. Owing to this glorious privilege, for a 
century pait, we have enjoyed the happieft and moft perfe& 
form of government that has ever been eltablifhed among 
men. Hence liberal inquiry has been indulged, and the hamaa 
genios direfted to thofe objects that are molt worthy of in- 
velligation. Hence that beft philofophy, which teaches man to 
know his own nature, to recognise his original rights, and to 
affert the freedom of his beiwg, has kindled the genius of this 
country, and extended its illumination and its ardour to every 
corner of Europe. 

This freedom of appeal to the public, which is hardly knowa 
to other nations, arifes from the vature of our conftitation, As 
the repablican part of the government prevails in England, 
though with a great mixture of monarchy, it is obliged, for its 
own prefervation, to maintain a watchful jealoufy over the ma- 
giltrates, to remeve all difcretionary powers, and to fecure the 
hife and fortune of the fubje&ts by general and inflexible laws. 
No a@ion mutt be deemed a crime but what the Jaw has deter- 
mined to be fuch; no crime muft be imputed toa man but 
from a legal proof before his judges,who mutt be his fellow fub- 
je&ts, who are obliged, by their own intereft, to have a watchful 
eye over the encroachments and violence of the minitters, 

Without this valuable privilege liberty would be often in 
danger, and arbitrary power might infenfibly be eftablifhed. 
On emergencies, or apprehenfions of fuch a nature, the alarm 


can eafily be conveyed from one end of the kingdom to the 
other. 
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other. Aa enlightened and ardent citizen can communicate 
his perceptions and his feclings to the circle of his compatriots, 
and rowfe the genius of the nation to the defence of the come 
mon cavufe, In like manner, when an obnoxious or illuftrious 
individual is brought to trial, the grounds of the charge are laid 
before the public ; and an appeal is made to the common fenfe 
and jaftice of mankind to decide on the merits or demerits of 
the accufers and the accufed. This calm addrefsto the tribunal 
of reafon is highly favourable to the inveftigation of truth. 
The magic ftrains of eloquence may fafcinatea public affembly ; 
the fervid feelings of a popular orator may transfule their con- 
tagion into aa impreffed and deluded gudience ; but, in the 
tranquility of che clofet, argaments are weighed, proofs are 
compared, and men are qualified to give an impartial verdi@, 
By this mode of addrefs to the underitanding and the judg- 
ment of their fellow-citizens, an unknown author may a*t the 
fplendid part in which the Grecian orators, and even the Roman 
emperors, were anvbitious to thine ; and an anonymous pamphe 
let may open the eyes of the nation. 

From the cenforial power, which has been fo often exercifed 
by private citizens for the benefit of the ftate, fome individuals 
ought to be exempted. Itis a maxim of the law of England 
that rhe hing can dono wrong ; whatever appears biameaule in 
his conduct is imputed to his minifters ; and hence, any pere 
fonal reflections ‘agaimift the fovereign are as as criminal as they 
are ufeieis, The fame falutary rule applies to tne circle of 
domettic life. -To attack wantonly the charaéters of individuals 
unknown to ambition and to fame; to caf arrows and firebrands 
in fport into the private dwellings of innoceace and peace, argues 
a heart perfectly depraved ; and the authors of fuch calumnies 
ought to be numbered among the enemies of minkind. Bur 
the fame rule does not apply to perfons invelted with a public 
charaéter, and placed in high fituations. Refponfibility is an- 
nexed to their offices ; they have to give an account to the 
community of all the meafures which they adopt, and the plans 
which they purfue; and, although they fhould be unjuitly 
accufed, they ought to remember, that calumny is 4 tax which 
every perfon in a public character owes to his couatry. 

Sach ever has been, and ever will be the cafe with regard to 
individuals; with regasd to communities and focicties a diltinc~ 
tion mult be made. A curt of jadicature neceffarily requires 
and demands refpect; every good fubje& and citizen would 
with to repofe with confidence ov the tribunal of juilice from 
which he expects protection or redrefs. Next to the providence 


of a perfeGtly wife.and perfetily good Being, who fuperintcads 
humau 
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homan affairs, is an interpretation of law, and an adminiftratioa 
of juftice, favourable to the rights and deferts of mankind. The 
dignified body, invefted with this power, is therefore an objec 
of public veneration and regard. 

But this refpe€table claim which belongs toa court of judi- 
cature, by no means applies to a court of dehberation or inquiry. 
The reprefentatives of any community are exprefsly ordained 
and appointed for the good of that community to which they 
belong. Their authority is not perpetual, but temporary ; the 
fociety, cf which they are only the delegates, keeps an eye on 
their motions ; and upon their good or bad behaviour their fub- 
fequent importance or infignificancy depend. 

Sach, for a century paft, has been the fituation of the Houfe 
of Commons ; their fituation when their preeminence and au- 
thority have been moft eminent and confpicuous. Whatever 
importance they poffefs is derived from the community which 
they reprefent ; their decifions, unlefs in fome exceptions to 
general rules, are never decifive or final, but fabject to the re. 
view and check of another tribunal; they are not in a con- 
firmed flate, but in a perpetual ftate of probation ; the nation 
watches the delegates whom it has arpointed, and at the year 
of eleGiion can reappoint or difmifs the objects of its former 
choice. So fenfible have they been of the inferior nature of 
their own jurifdiftion, as every aflembly that is merely a court 
of deliberation mutt be, that they have frequently reviewed their 
own proceedings, affixed an index expurgatorius to their atts, 
and expunged from their records unconftitutional and obnoxious 
decifions. 

Although there is much ability and virtue within the Hoole 
of Commons, there is alfo much ability and virtue without its 
walls, The majority of the nation has often been adverfe to 
the majority of its reprefentatives: a remarkable cafe of this 
kind was exemplified in the laft Parliament of his prefent Ma- 
jefty ; to the voluntary, though auxiliary efforts of a few dif- 
tinguifhed citizens, at that time, the nation is indebted for the 
ele€tion of the prefent Houle of Commons, and the confirma- 
tion of the prefent Minittry. Among the laft ats which the 
public will expe&t from the prefent Adminiltration will be the 
unnatural attempt to deftroy that influence to which they are, 
in a great meaiure, indebted for their exiftence, and to puth 
away the ladder by which they rofe to power. 

To give ideas or {peculations to the public, is only to converfe 
on a wider and more extended {cale, ‘That .freedom of conver- 
fation and debate on all public affairs, which didinguifhes the 
Englith from other nations, is no leis fortunate for the governors 
than 
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than honourable to the governed, In the unlimited intercourfe 
of fociety, in the free and promifcuous interchange of fenti- 
ment, the happieft as well as jufteft views of public affairs are 
prefented, and thofe peccant or morbid hamours evaporate in 
converfation, which, in other countries, give rife to confpiracies 
and infurrections. The freedom which is indulged to the 
coffee-houfe and to the printing prefs, render the tribunal, the 
prifon, and the fcaffold, unneceflary and impolitic. 

There are three inftitutions by which England is diftinguifhed 
from other nations, and to which we are indebted for all our 
liberties—the trial by jury, the habeas corpus, and the freedom 
of the prefs. Thefe are all connected with each other, and 
when one falls the reft muft perith. In queftions merely of a 
political and tranfient nature, a wife anda good man may ftand 
neuter; but the laws and the conftitation are the genera! pro- 
perty of the fubjeé&t, the ineftimable legacy which we received 
from our anceftors, and which we are bound to deliver down to 
pofterity. Not to defend is to relinquifh ; not to combat is to 
betray ; andif formidable attempts are made to extinguith the 
facred flame of freedom, there is one, and but one refolution 
which an independent Briton will take—to feel its lait fires, and 
to glow with its parting beam. 


INDIA COMPANY. 


The Court of Direétors and Proprietors, by a confiderable 
majority, have given their negative to the motion for tran{port~ 
ing additional troops to India, encumbered with officers nomi- 
nated by the Board of Controul to fuperfede the veterans of the 
Company. In atime of profound tranquillity, like the prefeat, 
when the nation has recently reduced its military forces, has 
put its fhips out of commiffion, and when the Sovereign has 
announced from the throne the happy profpe& of a permanent 
peace to the Britifh empire, fuch a meafure appears as uhnecef~ 
fary as it would be impolitic, Inexpediency and impropriety 
are not the only evils with which fuch a defign, if carried into 
execution, would be attended. The odiows and cruel diftinc- 
tion which it would create among officers, ferving the fame 
Sovereign, and ccfending the fame empire, would irritate the 
military feelings and pride of the army in India, and prove a 
permanent fource of difcontent and diforder. By the propofed 
regulation, 80 officers appointed by the Board of Controul 
would take the precedence of 1800 of the fauze rank in the fer. 
vice of the Company, of whatever flanding. Is it wifdom o¢ 
virtae, or can it be tolerated by the feelings of our coantrymeg 
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in India, that ftriplings, who never witnefled an engagement, 
fhould -foperfede veterans who have grown grey in the fervice, 
who have fpent their beft days ia fighting for their country, and 
haye moiftened the plains of Indoftan with their blood ? Will a 
youth’s being invefted with a King’s commiffion give him 4 fu. 
periority over thofe who poffefs the local experience of the 
country, the knqwledge of the natives, their language, cuftoms, 
and manners? 

In a fill more important view this meafure will ftrike the 
mind of a philofophical politician, who turns his eye to remote 
confequences, The Board of Controul have grafped at the 
whole patronage of India; they already affett to hold the’ 
purfe, and they only want the command of the fword to be 
fovereigns paramount of the eaftern empire. If the Court of 
Proprietors do not oppofe the motion of fending additional 
forces to their poffeffions, to the injury of their own officers, the 
India Company is annihilated, and all its power transferred to 
the Board of Controul. The intereft of oppofition has, of late 
years, declined with {wift eps; the city of London, which for 
more than a century {fet itfelf in oppofition to the Court, is 
reconciled to its meafures ; the race of independent country 
gentlemen is extinct, and there is now no power to check Mi- 
niftry except the Baft India Company. We with to fee a vigoe 
rous apd united government, but every Englifhman would 
tremble at the idea of abfolute power. 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 


For the credit as well as the advantage of our country we 
have always endeavoured to give our ftrong voice of reprobation 
to every epidemic frenzy and political influenza which fo free 
quently infect this country, and expofe it to the derifion of 
Europe, We have now authority to affure the public, that no 
plan for aéo/ifping flavery in the Weft Indies will be propofed 
in the Houfe of Commons. A bill for regulgting the prafice 
and reforming the abufes of flavery, will be introduced into Par- 
liament ; but the wild idea of introducing magna charta and 
the bill of rights among the negroes of Africa and the flaves in 
the Welt Indies, will never be ferioufly fuggefted by any perfon 
who is io the fmalle!t degree acquainted with haman affairs. 
«© Romantic virtue is always to be diftrufted, becaufe it is tounded 
on no pricciple,” is one of the fayings of Dr. Johnfon, re- 
ccrded by his biographers, which ‘coes honour to nis under- 
ftanding. ‘The /extimental furor which rages at prefent, unlels 
it meets with an effectual check, will deftroy all the good fenie 


in tue kingdom. 
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CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 

The revdlution of a moon has made no effeétual alteration 
in the political ftate of the continent, though its affairs of late 
appear to be much under the influence of that planet. <A ge 
neral amnefty is at laft proclaimed by the Prince of Orange in 
Holland. Sacha total revolution as has taken place in.the 
Netherlands, from the nature of human piffions, maf have 
been! attended with oppreflion, depredation, and cruelty. If an 
act of oblivion for former offences had been earlier. pafled, and 
an exertion of authority employed by the Stadtholder, many a 
fcene of horror would have been prevented, the lives ard property 
of the citizens would have been preferved,and perhaps the more 
moderate part of the French faction returned to a fenfeot their 
duty. In fcenes of that kind, as Thucydides has obferved with 
regard to the Peloponnefian war, the more violent and brutal 
part of the community always hold the mott diftinguithed rank, 
The moft furious of the Orange party have exercifed fucl op- 
preffiog and depredation on their opponents, that upwards of 
70,000 ufeful citizens have emigrated from their country, aad 
carried along with them as much of their property as they could 
colleét, and their induftry, fill moré valuable, to a foreiga 
country. ‘The revocation of the edit of Nantz was felt oy 
France for more than half a century. 

The firmnefs and perfeverance of the Ottoman Porte wil] 
unite the imperial armies of Ruflia and Germany as eacly in 
the {pring’ as it is convenient to take the field ; but whether the 
crofs or the crefcent is deltined to prevail, or whetner they will 
not both be difgraced in the eyes of Europe, muit be left to the 


chapter of tuturity. 





Anfwer, by T. Cole, of Plymouth, to F. Bafkerville’s Charade, 
inferted December 3t. 


HE HEART® is whence man’s thoughts do: firtt proceed, 
Ir nurtures both the bafe and virtaous deed ; 
There, without doubt, our chief affections lie, 
Which we could with to veil from ev’ry eye, 


It-is @ part *painft which are great affaults ; 
There are impriated all our fecret faults, 
Which we thould weaken by perpetual pray’r, 


That Satan may have no dominion there. 
2G2 Then 


* The anfwer is SWEETHEART, 
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Then SWEET ané tranquil will the hours be, 
They’ll pafs away in calm ferenity 5 
With heav’nly feraphs we'll combine and fing 
Loud pzans to the everlafting King. 


§|§ We have received the like anfwer from D. Robarts, of 
St. Columb ; T. Littleton, of Lanlivery ; W. Goodden and 
W. Baker, of Somerton; J. Tremlett, of Stoke-Climfland ; 
J. Wettcott, of Clift-Honiton ; J. Richards and R. G. Jem- 
mett, of Plymouth ; and R. Batter, of Newton-Abbott. 





To the PRINTER, 


SIR, 


N perufing Sir Ifaac Newton’s Arithmetic, concerning 
his method of divifors, 1 met with a paflage which I 
could not comprehend, therefore defire that you will give 
it a place in your ufeful Entertainer, that I may fee it ex- 
plained by fome of your ingenious correfpondents. 

The paflage referred tois as follows ; 

‘© If after a quantity is divided by all its fimple divi- 
fors, it {till remains compounded, and you fufpect it has 
fome compounded divifor, difpofe it according to the die 
menfions of any letter in it, and in the room of that let- 
ter fubftitute fucceflively three or more terms of this arithe 
metical progreffion 3, 2, 1, 0, —1,—2, and reft the ree 
fulting terms, &c. And again, if the quantity be x}— 
x?—10x - 6, fubftituce the terms of this progreffion, 
1,0, — 1 forx, there will arife the numbers—4, 6,414. 
The procefs by which the preceding numbers are produ- 
ced is required. 

Your compliance with the above, will oblige 

Your’s, &c. 
JOSEPH APPLIN, 





A REBUS, dy F. Baferville, of Plymouth, 


TH care deicribe that inftrument of art, 
Which doth {uch various myfteries impart, 
So 
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So ufeful found to men of ev’ry age, 
But chiefly to the philofophic fage ; 
An ominous bird, that feldom takes its flight 
Till Terra’s lawns are envelop’d in night, 
Then the undaunted through the region flies, 
And iffues forth her dire difcordant cries ; 
Next muft be found what doth our time engage, 
And oft appears in Goadby’s ufeful page ; 
And next that fhip where Albion’s martial fon, 
Has gain’d his laurels, and our praifes won ; 
That giant now you muft declare, who ftrove 
In hoftile arms, and warr’d with mighty Jove ; 
But he unto my next was foon confign’d, 
And inthe realms of woe, alas! confin’d ; 
Now, to compleat the whole, ye bards, explore 
An ancient fea god, fam’d in days of yore. 
If each initial is with kill combin’d, 
One of the f{caly tribe with eafe you'll find, 
Whofe fing’lar properties excite furprize, 
And baffle all refearches of the wife ; 
Whofe flighteft touch their feeble frame benumbs, 
As if electrified ftraightway becomes.— 
Now from thefe hints, dear gents, you cannot fail 
To thew what [ in vain ftrive to conceal. 














4n ENIGMA, by Amicus, of Shaftefbury. 


N all the gay tints of the rainbow you'll find 
That we travel this kingdom around ; 
‘Though frail in firm durance we many can bind, 
And oft treafure up a knowledge profound. 


What you mean to be feen you entreat us to hide, 
And we never your troft yet betray’d 5 

Though but once in our fervices will you confide, 
No more is requir’d our aid, 


No force in the leaft can our ftubbornnefs tame, 
For we rather would perish than bend ; 

Bat by the tongue’s foft’ning perfuafions o’ercame, 
Each of us becomes a warm friend. 


POETRY, 

















POET R Y 


To the PRINTER of the WEEKLY ENTERTAINER, 


SIR, 
Doubt not but that you will readily concur in the opinion of 
the writer of the following ftanzas, that fome tribute of re- 
fpe&t, fome token of forrow and regret, is due to the memory 
of a man, who, in fpite of, a narrow and confined education, in 
fpite of poverty and diftrefs, whofe deprefling powers have been 
juftly condidered as the moft formidable foes to the vigorous and 
lively exertions of afpiring genius, has, notwith{tanding, pro- 
duced feveral things of inconteftible merit; fome of which 
would have refleéted no {mall luftre on the poetical: fame of thofe 
happier writers, who have had the good fortune to attract the 
attention of the world, and whom the voice of applaufe has 
honoured with the name of poets. 





Ode on the Death of the late Chriftopher pom of Crediton, 
in the County of Devon, Woolcomber. 


BENEATH yon dark yew’s fullen thade, 
Where elfin fays their vigils keep, 

Thy mouldering athes there are laid, 
Sweet bard! for whom I fondly weep. 


No more fhall pleafe th’ enchanting fong 
Which mov’d our {miles, of drew our tears ; 
The lyre, amid the branche: hang, 
No more fhall charm our ravith’d ears, 


Yer fhall it guard, with fond refpect, 
Thy honour’d duft, and facred fame, 
And 
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And fave thy relics from neglect, 
And from oblivion {natch thy name. 


What could the mufe, who view'd with {miles, 
And hail’d with joy thy natal hoar, 

To fcreen thee from the fubtle wiles, 
Of fordid want’s malignant power? 


For foon with fad prophetic eyes, 
She faw what ills on genius wait ; 
She faw thy gloomy fortunes rife, 
And mourn’d with tears thy haplefs fate. 


Yet while diffolv’d in melting grief, 
She mark’d the iffue of thy doom ; 

The frequent ray of {weet relief, 
Alternate chear’d the dreary gloom. 


She faw, and blefs’d the angel-heart, 
Which felt and footh’d her darling care ! 

She ble{s’d the voice which bade depart 
The hideous form of mute de/pair ! 


The genial current of thy foul, 

The fire unconf{cious of decay, 
Uachill’d by penury’s controul, 

Still blaz’d in native fplendour gay. 


Bot friendthip muft with forrow own, 

Th’ ungrateful truth which wounds her heart ; 
Thy genius, and thy powers too prone, 

To launch envenom’d fatire’s dart. 


Yet hall the with juft pride allow, 
*Twas not the error of thy mind ; 
Unfading wreaths had deck’d thy brow, 
Had fate a happier birth affign’d. 


Methinks in ftrains, which fweetly thrill, 
I hear thy gentle fpirit fay, 

** My poverty, but not my will, 
** Led me in fatire’s thorny way.” 


The humble turf which hides thy head, 
And marks the fpot where genias lies, 


A balmy 
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A balmy fragrance round fhall thed, 
And waft with fragrance to the fkies, 


For there the blooming hand of May, 

Shall featter many a field-flower wild ; 
And Philomel, with plaintive lay, 

Shall chaunt thy dirge, fweet fancy’s child ! 


Still round thy grave, at dufky eve, 
Affection fond fhall penfive rove, 
While {welling fighs her bofom heave, 
The tokens of remember’d love. 


And holy friendthip wandering near, 
With pious hands a wreath fhal! twine, 
To hang upon thy fable bier, 
Or deck a poet’s mournful fhrine. 


The village hind* hall oft be feen 

To mark thy tomb with flreaming eyes ; 
Then cry, retiring from the fcene, 

** In yon cold grave the poet lies.” 


Exeter, February 6, 1788. H. 


* He is buried in an obfcure village in Somerfetfhire. 








To S P RIN G, 
By Mrs. Smitn, of Bignor-Park, Sufix. 


AT the wood and long withdrawing vale 
In many a tint of tender green are drefs’d, 
Where the young leaves unfolding {carce conceal 
Beneath their early fhade the half-form’d neft 
Of finch or wood-lark; and the primrofe pale, 
And lavith cowflip, wildly fcatter’d round, 
Give their {weet {pirits to the fighing gale. 
Ah, feafon of delight ! could aught be found 
To foothe awhile the tortur’d bofom’s pain 
Of forrow’s rankling thaft, to core the wound, 
And bring life’s firft delufions once again, 
*Twere furely met in thee ;—thy profpects fair, 
Thy notes of harmony, thy balmy air, 
Have “* power to cure all fadnefs but defpair.” 


























